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Blacks are said to be often called upon^ to serve in 
difficult administratiye positions located in school districts with^ 
financial diffic\ilties where ^personnel and/or students are in revolt, 
where^. discipline is non-existent, where academic achievement levels, 
are Lowr and where the coilmunity is divided* Uajor problems that 
arise when examining the urban school, administrator from a black 
perspective are: *the brief tenure .of superintendents and .other 
administrators, the urban school admlnistratioh^s reluctance to 
change^ the lack of black people serving on school boards, and the 
lack of faith in education*. Among the challenges and »^ds of urban 
school administrators* listed lite: (1) quality of educat^Dn to enable 
all studejits to- meet and deal with society; (2) a -redirection of the 
sqhool^s focus from tax. burdens to useful tools^ fo3r the populace; (3) 
^ provision of quality education for all students; (4) -qp instill in 
students interest in education; (5) to issue s^f-challenges; (6) to 
eliminate segregation; and, (7) to recognize that the^ present ' 
educational efforts are dysfunctional* Issues such, as the future of 
tjie p^redominantly b^Wpk urban center, black education in the Nbrth, 
urban school problems as compared with rural or community systems, 
federal financing, and revamping of the school curricula are 
discussed* X^^thor/AH) 
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To have maintained a f ^rven^ interest in education and a belief* 



r 



In the rewards of learning required a major act V>f faith* '^Black' ' 

' people in America have been nothing it not idealists and deyotie^s 

of the American dream/ It is a source of wonder where sucfi 

unending faith had its origins* ' * , 

. / • * ' . ' 

Looking at the urban school administrator from 'any perspective requijres an 

exercise in mental gymnastics. The moderxi day administrators have been moving in 

and out oi^ positions at such a rapid rate that difficultiSk have arisen in merely 

* , finding these people* much less d^scu^sin£ witTi them the problems encotii\t'fered by 

them in the pursuit of their jobs. To examine the urban school administrator from 

a Black perspective requires that both the examiner and the exai^inee be of sound 

fiind and body, be pTiysically fit, super iritelligent, possess both pragmatic and 

conservative views, be politically aware and disinterested in expressing views 

A ^ ' ■ . * ' ' 

polemical in nature. It is also desirable that the administrators possess the 

craftiness to mask or untnask their intelligence when the occasion demands.it 

• in addition to being warm,* cold, out-going,, reserved, calm, and vociferous as the 
\. circumstances dictate. * - ' ^ . 

V> ' , ■ ■ • • 

vj ^ Black school administrator? are in trouble wherever they are, however, urban 

U 



areas usually provide the mQSit difficult circumstances for administrative achievement. 



_ , . William Grier and" Price M. Cobb3', glack Rage , (New York: Basic Books, Inc», 

^ 1968). . ; . 
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Blacks mugt bfii ablfe tq "walk on water" litelrally. Blacks 'are called upon often 

' to serve in difficult adminisjtrative. positions fecated in school districjts with 

. .'^ ' . ,'\ ' ' . ' ' ^' * 

financial difficulties where personnel and/or students are in revolt, where disci- 

, , c ' * " • ' « 
plina is npn-existent^ where academic achieVenient Levels are low, and where the 

community is divided. Who^ but a miracle worker could be e25:pected to enter into 

such an atmosphere and bring order out of chabs* This is the situation which more 

often than not confronts Black administrators. Is Ihere any wonder that the tenure 

^ ^ ^ ' . * ? . 

of' Black administrators is of usually^ short duration? « ^ ^ - * 

Many Blacks ^are not accustomed to having Blaok admiriistrators in their schools 
and, consequently, are not. adjusted to the reality of what tie results fcould be. 
Ihe pervading p^'erception is that Black administWtors should make special concessions 
to ^lack students when decisions are made regarding student performance. This is 
understandable when one is familiar with the backgrounds and history of Black people.. 
Blacks have had few people in positions of power who also could serve as the^r 
advocates* I ^igr^e with the ajjpve premise up to a point, but, at the same time,^ 
I feel that .quality work should he expected of students and be demanded by all 
those responsible for istudent achievement. To ask less would be grossly unfair to 
the *students who are seeking the opportunities that education might bring. 

The problem becomes one of "bringing all factions together, arriving at a 
Consensus on goals and objectives, and following through. Unfortunately, tnany Black 

' \v - • " ■ , , * 

administrators spend so much time responding to crj^ses that they are unable to 
direct their energies •to the resolution of critical problems. 

.In*defining urban, we attach connotations which immediate],y project our 

• •' ■ " « * • . 

attention to slums, ghetto situations, poverty-pockets,^ and people in despair who 

*not only have given up on dreams oi\«fe nurtured, but also have 'dfespaired* of drawing 

on hope, encourag"emant, and'motivation.^that can -be^ pasised on tji future generations. 



Yet, i^e know that regardless of ^ race, ethnicity or economic background,, children 

are^oor most priceless possessions, , ' . / . • ' » • 

In* examining^ the urban school administrator from a Black perspective, problems 

are_inultlple..and pverwhelming .to^ the untralned,_lnexperlenced, neophyte. Whatever^ 

the white school administrator encounters becomes astronomical when one is Black. 

Urban school problems are here tQ ^tay because pur society is being rapidly -trans- 

formed IntQ an urban one. EducatloaMs not the only affected area economies , 

social and political Influences are all reflecting this change. jNatxaxally, these 

changes' are bringing problem's in finance, labor negotlatlcJns an^ community crises; 

all making demands upon urban educational administrators. As previously mentioned, 

the tenure of superintendents and other administrators in urban areas is* brief. , 

One seldom dies on the job. It appears tjiat the swiftest roiita. to retirement is 

* 

through the superintendency af^an urban school system. , 

. Another , ma joi: problem of urban school administration is its reluctance to 
change^ Not only reluctant to change the educational program, 'reluctance in looking . 
at ^ wholly new way of dealing with curriculum, course content, human relations 
and personnel. Personnel is the nerve center from which educational concepts emanate. 

Not nearly enough serious Bl^ck peopl^e.are serving on our school. boards. 
And, conse(^uently> when a serious attempt^ls made by a Black school administrator 
tO' alter the pattern of cumulative deficit, . there is no support from the governing 

board and too little support from the community. (Washington, D.C/*, is a case in 

' ' ' " - . ' ^ i - ^ , ' " • ■ ' ' ' ■ 

point.) Boards of education, bommiinity councils, and state and federal boards have 



not been willing. to deal with aggress^ye' Black administrators^ Black administrators 
are few and far between but their numbers are. growing. They arev' presently, a breed 



unto themselves and become objects of curiosity long before they are taken Seriously. 
Onc^.t'hey are taken seriously, they becdme "thi^eats"'' tp the established order. 
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Sometimes ^^t^appears that, urban schools are designed to serve the iimnediate . 
economic ends of those in power The same programs that have served to launch 
white children into college^ provide "wholesome busy work" for Black students untlj. 
they reach eitheiT "push out" or "drop out" ?ge. To maintain a fervent interest in 
education and a belief in the rewards of learning requires a major act of faith* 
1:his faith- is not being instilled in the minds of Black youth. This lack of f ait"h 
in education is reflected , through hostdlity t»oj^ard school, teachers, boards of 
education^ and adminis>trators, \. ' , 

Challenges presented to Black school administrators should not differ from 

those faced by white administrators, 'although, they tlo. Basic chall'enges require an 

ability to look at alternative positions, regardless of the source,^ and^ majce .rational 

decisions based on facts tempered with common sense./ Basically, good judgment is . 

required of all administrators who are accountable to the people. Administrators 

need to be aware "of the forces that are bringing forth these changing needs and. 

chailengfes.. The challenges and needs of urban school administrators, as I s'ee them 

from my position as a Black superintendent, are: (l)v quality education that Will^ 
* « .* • • ' ' * ' . ' 

enable alJt students to meet and deal with society in ihilflllin^ their pinnate abilities 

C2> redirection of the school^ .focus .in order t'hat they Ijecome * useful tools for 

the populace rather , than sipply tax burdens; (3) provide quality ^education for all 

students regardless of race, ethnic origin,, or ecJonomic status; (4) instill in / 

Students an, interest in education 'not only for what the erjd results can do towards 

improAilng^ the quality of tkeir living but for* what they ixrill be able to do for their 

fellowman; (5) , to' constantly issue selic challengers; (6) to improve oneself j ' 

.(7) to share the same affection and protectiveness for "^rban^ schools (wfiich' too 

frequently, are places of te^rorr, unrest ,and anxiety); (8) to be able to function 

sanely and wisely in the face of animosity, (9) tp know and recognize, but n<Sl accept, 



that^is^'t^r her area of f Jnction is severely, limited by blackness; (10) to make 
the American creed implementable and equally applicable to all by working to insure 
that it is the Creed of progress, liberty, equality and humanitarianisij); ♦ Cll) work 
towards eliminating the^ feeling of inferiority and a sense of hopelessness prevalent 
among lower-socioeconomic groups; (12) to enhance the quality of and jpotential for 

» ' . If* ' » « s. 

creative leadership; (13) to apply donstructive new thinking to urban educational 
problems (The old ones .did not work*);, (14) put, forth effort to bring about effective 
social changes within the sciiools as necess:^tated by our changing society; ' 
(15) bring the schools into line with modern day demands and needs; (16) eliminate 
segregation™ social class as well as racial; and (17) recognize that the present 
educational efforts are dysfunctional. . ^ 

The future of the predominantly Black urban cenber is not clear. Being in a 
transitory position is not a. pleasant place to be^hatever the administrative . 
position. The Black urban community has inherited problems created by a regressive 

economy employment possibilities ar.e dwindling instead of increasing; housing 

conditions are worsening in spite of the half-hearted attempts by HEW; health care 

is becoming a battle; and ,^ needless to say, all ills seep .through' the door of 

^ ^ . \, • . 

education/ However, I do not suffer -frdm all gloom *and despair. I happen to believe 
that theire are remedies for the ills in .urban education and that the cures must 
emanate from those persons in power. It is- imperative that, leadership come from 
those who are intellectually able to provide It. Leadership .must show foresight 
and- insight. , In order to survive: ^ 

We'll have to go at least ko the scale equivalent with our effort v 
in*Vi^tnaiii ... in commitment. Newark, Detroit^ Jersey City arid 



^.R. Shed, Urban Education, A National Disaster, Education Ye^rbocjk, 1972-73 
(New York.- MacMillan & Free Press, 1972),. . ^ . n . v - ' 



all other gtfettoed and de^linin§ cities of this courufry should 

be rel)ullt In the next ten to fifteen years on* a, production 

schedule' using the resources of the great constructioa and ^ 

finance companies • They must be rebuilt by critlc^jal path 

methods whi^ch Incorporate the demands of adequate relocation. 

Whatever we do must be done tfanglbly- and by deadline so that 

^e do not have urban renewal promises that lay and end up"" 

* 3 ' 

with benefit to only one. sector of the .community • > • • 
The urban ^administrator's job is fantastic. ,Ee must attempt to correct the 
ills and mistakes of society in a contractual period o£ time that have taken ages 
to compile. In order to be effective, Blacks as well as, whites must come out of 
Isolation, stop making the safe and popular decisions and take some definite Stat 
on what they feel are good and rational ideas.. We must try to do more than what 
is expected of us, for we cannot afford to do lessJ Unless we can withstand the 
"fire," cope with apathy, deal with and circumvent financial obstacles, we should 
give up the ship in favor of someone who is a risk- taker, an experimenter, and a 
mistake-maker. There should be no fear "connected^ with making mistakes- — If one 
does nothing then surely.no mistakes will be made. 0£ course, one Will, be doing 
his homework backing, up decisions with rational thought, resesfrch, and the e.xchange 
of ideas. The process pf making a decision is often more important than the 
decision itself . ' J * - ' ^ . 

* 'it is time that BlacK schopl administrators realize that education fs a 
continuous search that only begins in the schools. We are carrying the burden^ and 
ills of society in a compact package witiljLn our school walls. The bui:dens are of 
a social and ecpnomic nature. In a relatively short span of time, iadministrators 



Arnold Rose, The Negro in America , (New Yprk: Harper & Row, 1964), p. 280. 

■ ... -6- • • ■ . . 
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are expected to make the necessary corrections and administer the. proper medicine 
in prescribed doses so as to deliver to society a mentally and physically healttiy 
individual prfe^pared to cope with society's demands ^nd requirements • This, is' a 
.herculean task. J3iat_staggers. the Imaginatioji, hut it can be done. _ ^ 

I wish -to share with you a let tier written in 1969 by a principal in N^w Yorlc 

- * . - , ^ ^ 

» *• » ^ < • 

city to Freedomways magazine* The writer was, even at that time, expressing 

anger, dissatisfaction, and deep concern for students; . * • ^ 

The crucial question of quality education for Black ana Puerto 

V ' ' • * 

Rican jchildren indeed for all youngsters in our country who 

suffer in one form "or another front the basic inequities of 

.American capitalism is increasingly a, topic of concern and - 

anxiety among educators . • . * .The problem becomes : How can 
the schools. hope to overcome or compensate for" ^He^ debilitating 



effecjts stemming from an exceedingly pathogenic socio-economic 
system? We, the educators > are charged' with the public 
responsibiliby of remediating, compensating for the contiritrous 
and pervasive npstility^ prejudice discrimination, privation 
and insensitively perpetuated upon Black and Puerto Rican 
youngsters and their parents daily. ^ . 

Moreover, we are mandated by state constftutibns, local statutes 
and customs to "expj^in" to these exploited people that-the 
scKools have been established to help them to h^p themselves! 
The tragic and most chilling aspect of this situation has been 
the quiet and "tacit acceptance by educators, white alid black, 
that the conditions they see in the schools are Inevitab.le. 



For educators, then, the task becomes vlvidly/.clear; are we 
to perpetuate the ex;Lsting social arrangements or are ye to 
facilitate- changing the existing-- arrangefaents? . \ " . ' 

The "changing community" is .today..^^^^d)mamic /force .jfrom .w^ . , 

^ ' «. « * < 

Black and Puerto Rican ^eric^ns, who^ have traditionally been 
*" " ^' , * ^* ' , 

exploited ^nd denied their rights, will Confront the exploiter^ 
and their apologists. Accordingly, the schools and .educators 4 
will be .involved directly in this struggle. Educators can only 
be relevant to the "changing community" when they identify the 
, community's struggle as their own. We can no longer serve 6xxt < 

constituents' platitudes about the "American Dream,"- — we must 
now engage all our efforts and skills in helping each and every . 

* * individual in our conpunity to achieve his basic American rights 

, i.e./ liberty and equality of opportunity. 
Black education in the North, when compared to urban education, seems to fee 
one and the same if there is a desire to bia both pragmatic and honest. Th^ large 
numbers of Black people who migrated to the North seeking a better way of life, 
and a smaller number of whites, found themselves sharing the same community. 
Economics played a major role in determining where both Blacks and whites settled 
upon arriving. in the North or other large cities throughout the ^country, while 
racial restrictions played a role for Blacks, in determining etjinic distribution 
of the schools. The movement, towai^ds a ^rising educational expectation of the 
Black population Is of tremendous importance in working with urban educational 
problems. • , ' / ^ / 



Ronald* Evans, "On the Education of Our Children" Freedomways, IX (Winter 

1969),, 76. \. X^' ^ ^ - ' ^ ^ ^ 

Melvin Steinfield, "Revamping , the Curriculum," Racism and Discrimination in 
American History^ (New York:/ Glencoe, Press, 1970) p.. 336. 



In comparing urban school problems with rural' or community systems, we note 
a striking similarity that is difficult to ignore: , (a) Actual planned development 
of urban school systems jieveiT" was initiated • (b) Rural and small community systems 
also just happened, with convenience and access as maj.or considerations 
(c) Urban school administrators are faced with how much, not what sort of, education 
to plan for students, (d) Rural and small school system administrators are" con- 
cerned with type, quality and public appeal. ' • " 

Problems relative' to Black perspectives are clearly visible to tjie persons 

responsible for finding workable solutions* .A vital area confronting Black ad?i£uis- 

trators Is staffing. >Iany competent teachers ^will refuse to work in an'xirban school 

l^nd seme refuse to work for a Black administrator. 3 

Vital to urban schools are teachers who are competent'and dedicated. It is 

♦ 

difficult to find both qualities to a large, degree rin an urban system*. . Teachers,, 
normally, will teach in an urban situatio^h for a short 'time. This ptoyides them * * 
with a variety^ of , experiences that, serves them well, upon their departure: It also' 
creates a high teacher turnover rate and necessitates continuous recruitment.' 

In Chicago and New York City, for instance > ninetir per cent of the teachers 
*in*the schools are either new (arid waiting to get to the suburbs) problem teacliers 
who have been shunted from one .place to another waiting on retirement, or probationary^ 

teachers who are performing a holding* tactic while looking around for greener » . * • 

« • , < 

pastures or at le^st more lucrative ones. ; 

Improved federal financing, coupled with stat6 subsidies must be enacted ' 

' ■ , • ' ♦ 

immediately as a preventive as well as a remedial measure if urban schools are to be 

saved financially. Ideally * the federal government sTiould supply a basic subsidy 

per pupil nationwide. ' . . • . ^ * , 



Education must allow the urban child to function in the American culture 
at large. Black educators, and administrators should have no difficulty ^ith this 
concept because of the pfeculiar background of Black people.. We are' a people who 
liistorically have been uprooted, relocat:ed bo'th willingly ajid unwillingly, . \ 

► throughout. our past,. We have trekked the deserts of the'East, the mountairl ranges 
of the Kilimarijaros, the wilds of Africa,- and the jungles of America's city sjireets 
apd slums. Through circum^i^tance, we have been..a protesting and mobile people, * 

•Wk want' to be. changeable in a posit:i^ve way, with, some recour^se in selecting and 

planning our ^own lifestyles. \ y » ^ 

. ReVamping the. curricula o£ any school system Is difficult. It beQomes monumental 

when curripular changes are combined with revamping an entire district whose atti- 

tudes'^are hjostilej. not especially against educators, but" education • Upon accepting 

an .urban position, the urjban school administrator must always face the fact that 

^ ***** , ' - " » 

• the curriculum is a problem. The demands for more Black studies, programs, and 

^ . . ' ^ • - ' ' ^ ^ ' ' \ ' ' , ^ ^ 

projects -indicated t*he emergence of ^ new self-concept arid self-image. The urban , 

^ * ' ' ' . 

, admlnistr^to-r must be prepared to deal with this need, for his choices ^re limited.* 
' Gordon Allpprt declares: ' • ; 

\ ..^ . A man who lacks historical identity ^s severely handicapped, 

'A Bian who cannot relate h;Ls »own experiences to a past in which 
- . the ftailities and, s^trengths, the follies and wisdoms ar^ in . 
xxart his own is bereft of perspective. To the disgrace of the 

^ ^ U.S., past and present^ the Afro-American was the only indivi- 

6 " ; ' , . 

- - - * ' dual who was' denied his history. 



^Gordon W. Allport, "Fear and Anxiety," Another View: To Be Black in America 
(New York: Harcouft^ Brace, and Javanovich,' 1970) , p. 204. ^ « 
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As p^:evio.usl3^ stated, criine and 4isease'are a reflection' of the urban environ- 

ment along W±4;h.miseducation and under-^education. The Kation^l Urban Leagu^ 

' * — =^ . ' • * > ' -^^ . ' ' 

org^anlzed by George Edmund Haynes in 1911, was conceived . because of .Mi;, Haynes' 

interest In the social .cdrn^tions of the urban Black. Today /fi^h the organization 

still existing. and functioning, urban problems" remain the same. The Same thrust 

is on .the schools as yas proposed by* the Urban League and is a commitment whicli 

needs tb be l^ken ,oi\ *by *Black and white administrators alike* 

A difference noted when lii^baia) administrative problems are being tackled is 

that a white, administrator can operate openly and freely if desired whereas the 

Black administrator is forced to w^ar.a mask. The Black administrator's ideas and 

concepts are expected, to' be -cloaked in mystery, manipulated, apd fitted into a 

• ^ • ^ ^ : / ' ' ^ ^ ^ ^1. 

mold that has been designed by the white man from th^ beginnings. This is, degrading^ 
to say the least, and it al6o makes , it impossible for-fhe Black administrator to 
conceive, implement, and follow through on original ideas which most likely are 
far superior to tht)se cho^ian for the Black administrator. ^ , - ^ . 

Connected with the^Black administrator by thpse*^in administrative ^positions., 
and othei^s, are the elusive myths that mu^t be fought continuoMsly. The supposition 
is that a white can be effective while a Black cannot, even though comparable irf 
qualification. People' tend to believe that which they want, to believe. The myt{i 
that Black administrators do not have the expertise to deal wlth^roblems found in 
. urban areas pan be exploded by pointing to 3laclt superintenaents and ot^her adminis- 
trators, functioning successfully in urban areasT /There is a myth that white teachers 
and other personnel would not work for Black a^|j4i^is traitors. The truth is that ; 
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.when econbmicsr is .pitted against color, ecohdmics wins, Tlje myth^exists that Black 
■ administrators are unable to stand up under pressure because Blacks are an emq^tqnal, 

' ■ •- ' • . ■ ' ... ■ - • ■'' -S ■ ' ' ' . . 

excitable people. Blacks have experierthed a lifetime of traii^ing in the field of 



V ^ tress and^^in, not knowing (frequently) that there was another way of feeling 

oil thdt 'Srt^iety is not supposed to l>e a continuous part of the. human makepp.\ the • 
. . ^ , ' • V- ' - ' , • ' ' ; ■ . . ; / 

myth persists that Black folk are atteipptin^ to "take ovef" and we are lodked * ^ 

upon as threats, to the jbh security of others 'when, in reality, all we are ^attempt- 

ing to do is to insure a place for Blacks j^ho are *equally competent • Chronic * 

.anxiety puts us on the'alert from a^white perspective and Whiteja on the alert ferotn 

a Biack^4)erspective* Tl^s chronic ^^^ixi^ty predisposes whites to see all sorts of 

stimuli ^s menacing;^ ; ' - • . ^ ^ 

This country 4ematvJs that every race measure Itself 'by the American ^standard. 

.•Slnce^the Americap standard is that under which we mtr^t all sink t)r swim, the 

* * ' ■ • ' • ^ . '^^/^ ' - \ ' > 
\ reasonableness of the idea 'l^^tcf-ins^^^^^ that the same^ means of r^^ardr^ng that stan- 

\iarda3 available, equallj^/^oiall, ''We^ as educators^ .particularly Black educators, 

have.a special responsibility / *We must a$sume responsibility for .ej[ilightening ' ^ 

• • ' ' ' , ^ ' ^ / . i ■ y . ^ ' 

' , ..those who are already involved in t.he process by crating a thirst fofl the knowleage, 

* ^ ■ • ^ . . . ■ ' ' V. . , . . ■ . . . ^ • 

and plant a seed of curiosity ^in £fhose who .are $ke|itical^ and. Wary of commiteing 

themselves to ''a set of goals* that' never \ef ore ^^ve been rQalivsed* With white 
, educators (working in any, area) ^ the greatest problem is th^t. of choosing a subject 
, field 



.d in, which th^y .will "tf^ most chappy • "ihe:^ choices are which- and' ^en-^--not 
whether and will. We cannot subscribe' to Booker T. Washinglpa's? advdcacy bf ^ - 
adjustment and submission which accepts the alleged inferiority of Blacks, He asked 
that Black people, ^in order to survive, give up political poweii. civil ^rights, and 
higljer education' &f Black youth,^ emphasizing instead industrial education, materia! 
V gooda and conciliation erf -4iha- South, Washington's 'Atlanta Exposition , Address made , 
dt very clear tljat "his /was an effort at peace at ^ny price,, which the alert Blacjc ^ 
^ administrator- — educatoi: of today 'cannot buy. W. Du Bols,* on the other nand^ 



stated that: 
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Th^^egro race like all races, is going to be' saved by Its 
exceptional men. -The problem of education^ then, among 
, Negroes must first of all deal with the Talfented Tenth; 
it is the problem of davelpping the best of this race' that 
.they may ^uide the Mass* aw^y from the contaminatiba and 
death of. the Worst in their own and other racefe, Now the * 
training of men is \ difficult and intricate task/ Its 
technique is^a matter for educational experts, but its 
object is for the vision o£ seers^. If we make money, 
the object of man training, we may possess artisans but 

-not> in nature, men. Men we shall have only as we make 

^ - ^" « / ' 

. manhood the object of the work of the schools intelli- 

gence, broad sympathy, knbwledge of th^ Wjorld that w^s^ 

and is,, and Qf th^ relation of men to it^ this, is the 

cvprriculum of that higher education which must ^ndeirlie tifue 
life. On this foundation we may build bread winning, skill 
of hand, ^nd quickness of. brain, ^wlth never a fear lest 
the child and man mistake .the me^s of living for the object 
of life.'' . ' ' 



We 



fe all know who- is guiding the education of today *s yoyth,^ And, we all know 
that in order to become more effective, competent Black administrators must be 
.placed in positions where they can serve as models ^fpr youth-tJn the brink- — waiting 
to b^ led, toppled or pushed. Who. can better deal with modern problems df^HTban 
education than , those who have, come up through thi^ '^school of hard knocks"? ^ In* 
p'ursuing educational goals, jthe. urban School educator must be alert^to fhe 



•^■\^E. Du'boIs* ''The Talented Tenth,'' What Country Have I? X^&fi York: St, Martin 
Press, 1970),. p. ro5: . \ " ' » ^ . ^ 



circumventions fining* widespread popularity, such as, vocationalizing urban ^ 

»— " * , ■ . * -x • 

education to the .paint of assembly line prpductioh. It does keep students off 
the streets, keep them, busy with their hands. But;,, .does vocationalizing prepare 
- youth for the assumption of' leadership positions that require preparation in 
logic, public relatio'ns and business? Our most talented youth must b(B trained in * 
dolleges and universities. 1 admit freely. that all men cannot go to College nor 
should air men be expected to go; but some meh must, and we as BXack' educators 
must see to it that Black folk are among those who do go.. Du.Bois states: 
1 A university is a human invention for the transmission of 

* "^knowledge and culture from generation to .generation, through 
the training of quick minds and pure hearts, and for this 
] work no other human invention will sufficei nat even trade , 
and industrial schoqls every is/olated group or. nation * 



- must have its yeas.t/-must haVe for the t^jLented fewr, centers 
of training where men are notl so mystified and befuddled hy \^ * 
the hard and •necessa^y-tpil- of earning a living/ a6 to have - ^ 

ho aims higher than their bellies* and no God greater than God*^ 
. Reverend Joseph H. Jackson, in an address befoi?^ the National Baptist Conventi 
in ijettoit, set some guidelines which vBlack folk need to consider seriously He 

t ' • , V »^ ■ 

V ^ , • ' X ,i . ^ 

touched -on the issues of remaining in"^the mainstreanf of American democracy^ tbe 
valufe of remaining logical and legal during our freedom strhggle, and the use of 
the voting booth as one way of .fighting our battle. But, he went further and into 
depth on -the training of future leaders. .He stated emphatically that: ^ 
Negroes must still* make their own lead'ers • . • * Negroes must 
not forget that ^ have m^any; fields in which leaders aire necessary 



and. iinjf)ortarrt:, and we should accept and follow the leaders, 
in tWeir respective field; that is, when they are right . ♦ 

^. We have political leaders, civil rights leaders,^ religious 

'J ' > • 

leaders business leaders^ athletes, comedians, actOTTs, 
and the whole range. ''We ilso have educators whp are making 

^contributions la the field of thought and mental growth. 

' \ " ' ^ * ' ' 

Let us honor, follow, and retspent them^. Let us not discourage 

Negro educm:ors by advocating directly or indirectly that 

they are by nature inferior to educators in otfher^ racial , 

* groups^-. . . He as a race must see to it^that each man 

sery.es in his field and we' must not' allow the white c'ommui\ity 

to pick our leaders ot tell us \irhom we should ^ follow. " Toclay, 

1 call,!for another type of direct action^^-whict^* is orfented^ 

"tbwards the Negrbqs* ability, talent, genius, aiid capacity* . 

We must nat*be guilty of ^possessing the minds and tactions 

Of a, blind Samson who pulled' a building down upon, himself 

' ^ , ' . . 9 ' "-'^ , _ ' » ^ * 

. as well as* his enemies. , ' , " tc- ? : , 



; What are trying to ^.do j^s to change the minds of those f ollT in powgr positio 

■ , . ^\ ' ' ' / ^ \ .-^ ^ ^ ' * . 

who are making, decisions dally effecting millions of'. Black , Americans including . 

thousands of students and educators struggling with the Iriad^cjuacies of ujrban 
• educktibn. 1 am certain that not Qne of us will forget thjatt when we attempt to . , 
change certain acquired attitudes and habits, we are seeking to ^thange that which 

a"- 



-r 



is vital/in human nature; which means we must he talented ejiough to^ r^tonditior 
emotions and Concepts that have been, tra'ditiorial since birth. fo.r Inany* 



^ ^Joseph H. Jackson "Annual Address of >resi^etit Joseph 
/Baptist Convention, Detroit, Michigan, 1964 (unpublished manuscript). \ 



We must insure that'th^ democratic* dream ;ts not killed by a" lack of competent 
.Black people striving to Jceep it aliva. The problems that exist within our society, 
ejlucationally as well as economically, need Immediate attention in-order to curtail 
.tti^^-threati to. our .way qf life^^ni life styles. One .hapgup in. the .democratic process^ 

is that educators generally accept intellectually and verbally democratic ^^als 

. ' ' ' ' ^\ ' ' ' ' ' . ' ^ ' . 

but lack the emotional '^>articipation. The primary goal of education in a free 

' " . ' > "a . ^ ' . 

society should be the development ^f an inquiring mind. We must begin to ask 

' - - ' „ ^ ' * ^ ' • * 

questions and fully realize that some thought must^be g^iven to "the question before 

* » ' '• . ' 

.y.t is asked. - ^ . * ^ ' 

^ - , ' ' ' • ^ i SUMMARY ' ' ^ • • 

In conclusion^ we must ^admit that superintendents o£ today taust be "tough", 
able^ to take criticism, and aware of the conflict which surrounds the office. 
- In *additlon, today's superintendent must be ^nsiti^e, 'peycqeptive, *and humanistic. 
Thafhkfully, they are not expected to be specialists in ail are^^s* Although a 
broad background Is desirable, . today ' s superintendents .can hire competent staffs 
to. assist* with the day-to-day problems. |Ia^y new careers in administration arei - , 
opening UJ^ ^as administrations become nvor^ specialized. Not knowing what is . happening 
at the teacher and minor administrative level is a 'problem that needjs attention. * * 
The superintendent's position, one of the most important >in the system, is basicrally 

a Xbnely one. In many situations the superintendent really has few pepple with 

1" . • ■ " ' " : * ' ' • . - ' . 

whom he can, or dares, talk. This means that careful consideration must be made 

' ■ V ' V , . , , ; ^ ' - " r ♦ ' 

jof ,thp.se people on whom the superintendent will be depending for assistantre, lest 
tifbuble brew ^rom- within as well as without . - ... , . - 

! . 'Educational problems in large urban systems must be analyzed and studied more 
'* , ' ' ' ' ' ^ ' ' - ' ' ' ' ' . ! 

{int^sely. with input, by those whose educdition^ls affected. We need to know, 



neighborhood by neighborhood, when a social situation is .deteriorating,.^ so that - 
the American know-how can be immediately,, brought into full play to do wKat we ^ 
feel is necessary by whatever means available for ul|:imate completion, ^Disunity 
jttiist be eliminated^ whether it be between Blacka. or between. Stacks and whites. 
It i3 a 'deadly poison that keeps divisions continuous, whicli, in turn prevents * 
forward progress on either side* Black school administrators ^re expected t6 
play a vital role in education, for decade? to come, " . . 



